AFTER   EVEREST
reaction to history. Whether the events actually occurred
or are mere legends and inventions seems to trouble ir/2ny
Indians not at all, and obviously fantastic myths are
accepted by the public as possessing equal validity with
undoubted historic facts. As Meredith Townsend puts it,
'' the Asiatic can believe in the teeth of evidence, and he
is possessed by the fatal idea that falsehood is an exercise
of the intellect like any other, to be judged of by its
object and its success ... he has neglected history
with a carelessness which, in view of his reverence for
the past, is most difficult to explain/'
except on the assumption that historic fact is of no more
interest nor importance to him than is man-made legend.
It is the same characteristic that has made Hinduism
such a tolerant religion. The truth or probability of"
legends and stories matters little; the plausibility of the
tenets of various sects or subdivisions is never questioned;
the Indian will theorize for hours on the nature of the
universe or the properties of the soul, but many Indians
will not stop to consider whether their theories or arguments
have any relation to probability or conform with fact.
Mohammedanism has been kept apart from Hinduism
largely by its intolerance, and under the tolerant Akbar
India very nearly obtained one religion combining both.
The fanatical Aurangzeb stopped all that in his zeal for
maintaining the integrity of Islam, and Islam has been
intolerant of Hinduism ever since.
This casual attitude towards truth, though most
strikingly seen in a country like India, is not by any
means unknown in England. Many of us profess to
believe that God rules the world, and yet would not think1
of walking under a ladder, or throwing away a mascot from
our motor-car. Only to-day, someone said to my wife:
c< I am not superstitious, but I wouldn't dream of killing
a spider/' We say we cannot understand the Indian's
callousness towards truth; but if we only examined our-
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